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INTRODUCTION. 


THE time may come when a full account of 
the Mission to Sweden, undertaken and sus- 
tained by the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
will be presented to the Christian public. 
Meanwhile, a brief sketch of that Mission, 
more especially relating to the erection of the 
Mission chapel at Stockholm, will form a 
suitable introduction to the account of an 
incident connected with it, sufficiently in- 
teresting to justify a separate publication. * 

It may seem strange that Christian de- 
nominations in one country should send 
Missionaries to other lands professedly 
Christian and Protestant; and it has been 

* Another incident in connection with the English 
work in Stockholm has been published, with the title, 


‘A Coronet laid at the Feet of Jesus ; or, an Account 
of the Conversion of Lord Bloomfield.” 
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said that undue forwardness, not to say im- 
pertinence, is manifested by those who adopt 
such a course, and that something like an 
insult is offered to the countries selected as 
the scene of such Missions. The surprise, 
and even the displeasure, of many at such 
interferences may be easily accounted for, 
without invalidating the principles or im- 
pugning the motives which have originated 
such exertions. There is a lower and a 
higher atmosphere around the Church of 
Christ. They who breathe the lower are 
chiefly concerned for the outward interests 
of the Church, blended as they are with 
human associations and affected by human 
infirmities. The tendency of their arrange- 
ments and efforts is, to define, limit, 
separate ; a tendency only kept in check by 
the principle of love, which, in the degree 
in which it prevails, will unite Christians 
notwithstanding their outward differences. 
But they who rise to the higher atmosphere 
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which surrounds the Church of Christ are 
intent chiefly on that which is spiritual, 
heavenly, and enduring ; they long for ‘“ the 
communion of saints” in its widest and 
most perfect form; they ever regard the 
Church in its loftiest aspect, as ‘“‘ the body 
of Christ,” “the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all.”” Now circumstances arise which, 
to those who take these higher views, justify 
the bearing of a testimony for Christ, in- 
tended to raise, encourage, and stimulate 
those who already bear His name. 

It is evident that according to the point 
of view from which we survey Missions to 
professedly Christian lands, will be the sen- 
tence we pass upon them. But all who 
rightly understand that to the spiritual 
people of Christ, and especially to His 
ministers, is committed the great work of 
preaching repentance and remission of sins 
in His name among all nations; all who are 
aware of the immensity of the work to be 
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performed, and of the number and formid- 
able character of the hindrances in the way 
of its accomplishment, must be convinced 
of the great desirableness of enlisting all 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual forces 
of Christendom in one mighty phalanx 
under “the Captain of our salvation,” to 
promote His bloodless conquests over the 
hearts of heathen men. Can there be then 
any impropriety in communicating, by per- 
sonal message, with those parts of Christen- 
dom where not only the least has been done 
for the universal spread of the Gospel, but 
where counteracting principles and practices 
threaten to quench all spiritual light? Much 
will depend on the manner in which such 
responsible and delicate Missions are con- 
ducted ; and it ought always to be kept in 
view that, as they can only be justified by a 
regard to the higher interests of the Church, 
the human peculiarities of those who engage 
in them must not be urged so as to awaken 
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the suspicion that an enlargement of the 
Denomination is the object aimed at, rather 
than a revival of “‘ pure religion and unde- 
filed ” within the long-known and authorized 
organization, Where the former can consist 
with the glory of Christ and the furtherance 
of His gracious designs, it may be attempted: 
where it would only narrow our views, and 
cripple our endeavours to promote spiritual 
religion, we must rise above denominational 
influences, and rejoice in the multiplication 
of stars in the upper firmament, though they 
may not be catalogued in our division of the 
visible church. 

The way is more plain, and the duty more 
positive, when our own countrymen residing 
in foreign lands, nominally Christian, re- 
quest the extension of pastoral care from 
the Church which they left at home. Such 
was the origin of the Wesleyan-Methodist 
Mission to Sweden. The Committee of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society acceded to the 
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urgent request of an Englishman in Stock- 
holm, and in 1826 sent a Minister, who, 
finding his time but partially occupied by 
his labours among the English, availed him- 
self of the freedom.granted by the eccle- 
siastical laws, and, as soon as he had 
acquired a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage, commenced a series of public services 
in Swedish, which were attended by crowds, 
and, it is hoped, were made a blessing to 
many. The writer succeeded, in 1830, to 
this important post ; and, greatly encouraged 
by the evident anxiety of many to be favoured 
with a renewal of the Swedish services, he 
laboured to acquire the language, and on 
November 2d, 1831, ventured to preach in 
Swedish. So great were the crowds attend- 
ing, so earnest and increasing the desire 
among all classes to be present at a service 
held when the churches of the city were all 
closed, and so limited the room occupied, 
that the Missionary soon saw the necessity 
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of obtaining a more commodious place. In 
the event of his failing to do this, it might 
become necessary to discontinue services 
with which so much inconvenience, not to 
say danger, was connected. The catholicity 
of the Missionary Committee was tested by 
the fact, that the Missionary, in applying for 
permission to rear a suitable chapel in 
Stockholm, and for aid in the undertaking, 
had to state, first, that it was neither allow- 
able nor expedient to attempt organizing a 
Wesleyan-Methodist Society in Sweden; and, 
secondly, that little could be expected in the 
way of pecuniary contributions there. That 
Committee nobly sustained the test, and in 
1837 voted £500 towards the building ; 
which sum was increased, by the truly dis- 
interested Christian love of friends of 
various denominations, to £1,700. 

On the return of the Missionary to 
Sweden in November, 1837, active measures 
were taken for commencing the erection ; 
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but unforeseen difficulties, and those nume- 
rous and most trying, were yet to be over- 
come,—difficulties the prospect of which 
would have discouraged the stoutest heart. 
They were, however, mercifully concealed 
for a time, and graciously permitted to arise 
one by one, that they might be the more 
easily conquered ; and the retrospect proves 
that there is nothing too hard for the Lord. 
Five hundred pounds had to be paid for a 
site; and when the necessary application to 
the King for right of possession was made, 
a Privy Councillor disturbed the peace of 
the Consistory of Stockholm, the conse- 
quence of which was the stirring up of an 
opposition to the erection, the most bigoted, 
violent, and persevering. At the head of 
this movement stood the Archbishop, a 
talented man, of commanding influence, 
who used every means in his power, both 
public and private, to defeat the purpose 
of the Missionary, by seeking to connect 
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with the Royal sanction such restrictions 
as would render the building useless. The 
public papers took up the question; and for 
nearly ten months the Missionary was kept 
in hot water, ‘‘surrounded by a host of 
foes,” ‘‘single, yet undismayed.” The 
noble-minded and influential men who gene- 
rously defended the cause of the stranger 
can never be forgotten; but the victory 
ultimately gained was ‘‘ the Lord’s doing, 
and marvellous in our eyes.” During the 
conflict, the Missionary was favoured by 
His Majesty King Charles XIV. (the famed 
Bernadotte) with two interviews; and re- 
ceived from him the assurance that his 
unsectarian exertions were .fully compre- 
hended and highly appreciated. 

This unlooked-for delay, and the severity 
of the winter in Sweden, rendered it impos- 
sible to commence the building before the 
spring of 1839; and such had been the 
expense of laying the foundation, such the 
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prejudice and fear excited by the opposition 
of the Archbishop and Consistory, that 
means for proceeding with the building on 
a suitable scale, either by gift or loan, were 
not to be expected in the country. Indeed, 
but for the timely generosity of the Methodist 
Missionary Committee in granting a loan, 
the whole enterprise must have been aban- 
doned. All parties immediately interested 
in the undertaking considered that the 
removal of the difficulties raised by the 
Consistory afforded proof of the Divine 
approval; and they were encouraged to hope 
that, by the continued blessing of God, 
lesser obstructions would be overcome. 
Success crowned earnest persevering exer- 
tion; and the Stockholm Swedish and 
English chapels, together with the Mis- 
sionary’s residence, were completed in 
October, 1840. 

The sanctuary for Swedish worship fur- 
nishes accommodation for upwards of 1,100 ; 
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and, in order to secure the continued em- 
ployment of the building for the holy uses 
contemplated in its erection, the nght of 
property was conveyed to the Wesleyan- 
Methodist Conference in England. In 1854 
this property was transferred to pious 
Swedish trustees, who now hold and em- 
ploy it as a centre of religious influence and 
effort for Sweden at large. 

The first Swedish service was conducted 
by the venerable Pastor Brandell, a pious 
Lutheran clergyman from the diocese of 
Hernosand; and the second by the Rev. 
Dr. Thomander, then Professor of Theology 
in the University of Lund, and subsequently 
Bishop of the diocese. The first English 
service was conducted by the Rev. Robert 
Baird, D.D., of America, on a visit to 
Sweden at the time. 

The place formerly used was a garden- 
house belonging to His Excellency Count 
Charles De Geer, who generously gave the 
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use of the house, rent free, for fourteen years. 
Mr. Owen, at whose instance the Mission 
was begun, fitted up the building as a 
chapel, at his own expense. The new build- 
ing was by no means too large, as the full 
attendance at every service proved; and 
although many who only breathed the lower 
atmosphere of the Church were exceedingly 
troublesome, and the Missionary was openly 
insulted in the public streets, yet he was 
enabled to advance through good report and 
evil report towards his goal,—the revival of 
the Swedish Church. He was not suffered to 
labour in vain. He acted as a kind of 
Commissioner-general for all that pertains 
to the advancement of Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom. 

The Rev. Dr. Baird made his second im- 
portant visit to Scandinavia in the fall of 
1840; and he was so impressed with the 
peculiarly catholic position and extensive 
influence of the Wesleyan Mission in Swe- 
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den, that he urged the Committee to allow 
the Missionary to visit the United States, 
to lay the result of his eleven years’ obser- 
vation and experience before the churches 
of that country. The visit was made in 
1841 ; and not only did American Christians 
of all denominations cheerfully take part 
in defraying the expense of building the 
chapel, but the Bible, the Foreign Evan- 
gelical, the Tract, the Sabbath-School, the 
Seaman’s Friend, and other Societies, con- 
tributed liberally for the good of Sweden. 
The Wesleyan Mission in Stockholm has 
been a testimony in favour of vital Chris- 
tianity in a land where cold formality has 
long prevailed ; of practical godliness amidst 
abounding iniquity; of a disinterested catho- 
lic spirit, where narrow-minded bigotry not 
unfrequently accompanies the exertions of 
the more zealous among the clergy; and of 
Missionary zeal where no Missionary Society 
ever existed till 1835. The sowing-time 
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has not been without tears; but a richly- 
encouraging harvest now is apparent. 

The work in Lapland is one of the grati- 
fying results of the Stockholm Mission ; and 
the consideration of it cannot fail to call 
forth gratitude to God, and stimulate exer- 
tion at home. With this twofold view the 
following account is sent forth; the writer 
only claiming credence for his facts, and 
asking indulgence for the imperfect manner 
in which they are presented. 


TELLSTROM AND LAPLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


Crllstrom. 


EaRLy in the spring of 1833 a serious- 
looking young man came to the study of the 
Wesleyan Missionary in Stockholm, and 
requested a reply to the following question : 
‘‘ Ts it right that a young man should work 
at his trade on the Sabbath-day?” The 
answer was, of course, in the negative ; and 
the inquirer was reminded of the command- 
ment which expressly, and without the pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding, prohibits work 
on that day. The youth proceeded to state, 
that he was a journeyman painter ; and that, 
especially during the summer months, it was 
universally expected by the employers that 
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no hesitation would be felt in doing such work 
on the Sabbath as they might deem necessary. 
He further said that, as he was about to 
form a new engagement with his master, he 
had thought of stipulating for at least as 
much Sabbath time as would enable him to 
attend the Swedish service conducted in the 
English chapel. But he was plainly told 
that no such compromise could consist with 
a due observance of the day ; seeing that the 
Sabbath is a whole day, just as Monday and 
Tuesday are whole days. A further conver- 
sation with this interesting youth brought 
out the fact that, by the blessing of 
God on the Swedish services conducted by 
the Missionary, he had been awakened to 
serious concern for his soul, and was truly 
‘asking the way to Zion with his face 
thitherward.” He received such instruction 
as was deemed suitable; and on the parti- 
cular point which formed the subject of his 
first inquiry, he appeared to be convinced 
that he was called, at all hazards, to desist 
from secular labour on the Lord’s day. This 
in Sweden was not an easy matter. Few, 
very few, acknowledged the Divine obliga- 
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tion of the Sabbath, or the indispensable 
duty of Christians to sanctify that day unto 
the Lord, that He might bless it to them. 
It was found there, as it will be everywhere, 
that an unsanctified Sabbath is a curse 
rather than a blessing, a prolific source of 
vices and miseries various and appalling. 

Not only are theatres and other places of 
public amusement open in Sweden on the 
evening of the Sabbath, but a very slight 
pressure of worldly business is deemed suffi- 
cient to justify a profanation of the day, at 
variance at once with Divine precept, sound 
wisdom, and social improvement. Hence it 
is difficult for persons in subordinate situa- 
tions to serve the Lord fully ; and the writer 
of these pages can testify that a formidable 
hindrance in the way of many who are 
desirous of fleeing from the wrath to come 
is found in the fact that their employers 
demand their labour on the Sabbath. The 
choice between disobeying the command of 
God, or forsaking a profitable situation, 
without any hope of finding another more 
favourable to piety, is in many instances a 
source of great perplexity. 

BZ 
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In a few days the young man appeared 
again at the house of the Missionary, and 
made a favourable report. He said, “I 
told my master that, in making a new en- 
gagement, I must request him to allow me 
to escape all labour on the Sabbath. He 
seemed not a little surprised that any such 
stipulation should be thought of, but de- 
clared that he was unwilling to force anyone 
to that which he considered wrong ; only, if 
I did not work on the Sabbath, I must not 
expect my board on that day, and a seventh 
part of my wages would be deducted. 
This,” added the youth, ‘‘ gives me no con- 
cern; for 1 can make my coat last a little 
longer, if I earn less to buy a new one; and 
as for food, a morsel of hard bread and a 
drink of water will content me, so long as I 
have the privilege of devoting the whole 
Sabbath to the interests of my immortal 
soul.” He mentioned, at the same time, an 
incident which marked at once the beginning 
of his efforts to do good, and the unaffected 
modesty of his character. ‘I have got 
into a difficulty,” he said, ‘‘ and need ad- 
vice. Hight days ago I mentioned to four 
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apprentices, who occupy the same room with 
me, how improper it was that we should 
retire to rest without any general acknow- 
ledgment of God; and I proposed that they 
should allow me, for one week, to conduct 
domestic worship, and at the end of the 
appointed time I would not press its con- 
tinuance. The eight days have passed; and 
not only have the apprentices entreated that 
the service may be continued, but others, 
older than myself, ask to join us. For the 
latter I am utterly unprepared, and know 
not what to do.” He was exhorted to per- 
severe in his work and labour of love, cheer- 
fully allowing as many to attend as felt 
disposed, the more especially as family- 
prayer is so rarely practised in Sweden, and 
persons desirous of enjoying the privilege 
have few opportunities of doing so. En- 
couraged by the advice given him, he pro- 
ceeded in the good work, and availed him- 
self of special seasons to make a few suitable 
remarks. These, however, he always com- 
mitted to writing, and showed the MS. to 
the Missionary previous to delivery, saying 
that he was unwilling to trust his own 
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judgment, and feared lest, in so important a 
matter as religion, he should utter anything 
unadvisedly with his lips. Not only was 
there nothing to correct in these spiritual 
essays, but the Missionary found in them a 
presage of that peculiar talent for Scripture 
exposition and close application, which has 
since distinguished this young man._. 
Not long afterwards he came with the 
following inquiry: ‘“* How can a young man 
read the Scriptures most to his advantage ?”’ 
Such instructions were given as appeared to 
be necessary in his case. He was directed 
to read the Scriptures in regular order; to 
read for the purpose of knowing the Holy 
Scriptures,—of becoming acquainted with 
the whole of God’s message to man; and 
also to nourish the flame of devotion, and 
feed his soul with heavenly sustenance. He 
was told that he would often meet with 
‘things hard to be understood;” but that 
he had better not perplex his mind with 
them, rather passing them by for the pre- 
sent, and, if he deemed it desirable, noting 
the difficult portions, and taking an early 
opportunity of conversing with the Mis- 
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sionary about them. This led to frequent 
and most interesting visits. Atnight, when 
the labour of the day was over, he would 
bend his steps to the study of the Missionary, 
with a slip of paper on which many passages 
were noted; and when questioned as to his 
own understanding of an expression or 
verse, it was found not only that he had 
carefully studied the words, but also that, 
guided by the Spirit of truth, he had been 
led to appreciate their deep spiritual import. 

He became a most diligent and successful 
student of the Holy Scriptures, not merely 
depriving his wearied body of rest that he 
might search them as for hid treasures, but 
perusing them at every opportunity through 
the day. For this purpose he uniformly 
carried a pocket-Bible with him wherever he 
went. Much of the stability and the un- 
varying consistency of his future career 
must be traced to this source. He was no 
superficial professor, taking up lightly what 
had cost him little trouble. He read for 
himself, and sought to have ‘ the word of 
Christ dwelling in him richly in all wisdom ;”” 
and he found that word “profitable for 
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doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness,” that he, as a 
man of God, might be “throughly fur- 
nished unto all good works.” 

At another and no distant period, this 
youth appeared at the Missionary’s residence 
with a new inquiry, presented with his usual 
simplicity, modesty, and earnestness. “ Is 
it right,” he asked, “that a young man 
should be receiving every Sabbath, without 
endeavouring to communicate anything ?”’ 
The feeling which prompted this question 
might naturally be expected to arise in the 
mind of one who had passed from death 
unto life, from darkness into light; and 
who, being once blind but now seeing, had 
learned to understand his own danger, to 
appreciate and avail himself of the only 
way of escape; and discovering, by his re- 
stored sight, the unhappy condition of 
perishing sinners around, felt constrained 
by the love of Christ to say to them, “‘ We 
are journeying unto the place of which the 
Lord said, I will give it you: come ye with 
us, and we will do you good; for the Lord 
hath spoken good concerning Israel.”” How- 
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ever natural the feeling, and however well 
understood it may be in England, where ad/ 
who are with Christ are impressed with the 
duty of “ gathering with Him,” yet we must 
be fully acquainted with the state of things 
in the nominally Christian Churches of 
Europe, before we can estimate the difficul- 
ties there surrounding such a question as the 
one given above. In Sweden, all are 
nominally Christian; but lamentably few 
do anything to advance Christianity, and 
the prejudice against anything like lay 
agency in the work of the Lord was, in 
1833, very strong. It is not easy to decide 
whether this was occasioned by some 
remains of the Popish feeling which sur- 
rounds the Priest with a mysterious in- 
fluence, and superstitiously awards him the 
monopoly of all spiritual effort of every kind, 
or whether it resulted from the general 
indifference on all matters involving purely 
religious exertion which everywhere pre- 
vailed. But the prejudice existed, and 
operated powerfully to discourage and ob- 
struct such as felt themselves called to work 
for God. Ministers of religion there, and 
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these not the most worldly-minded, de- 
cidedly opposed all interference by laymen 
with what they considered their peculiar 
sphere. It was therefore exceedingly rare 
to meet with private members of the Church 
who, braving all obstructions placed in 
their way, laboured for the spiritual good of 
their fellow-men ; and when such did ap- 
pear, and their unobtrusive efforts became 
known, they were made a gazing-stock as 
enthusiasts, or reviled as impertinent in- 
truders into another man’s line of things. 
It is matter for thankfulness that a better 
state of things now prevails in Sweden ; and 
all over the land numbers of godly laymen 
are found winning souls for Christ. Many 
holy women also are now engaged in the 
good work, and in a variety of ways exem- 
plify the meaning of the words, ‘‘ And let 
him that heareth say, Come.” 

One of the most important results of the 
Missionary’s labours in Sweden has been 
to break the ice on this question, and, by 
demonstrating the desirableness, practica- 
bility, duty, and blessedness of engaging in 
such labours of love, to lead the spiritually- 
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enlightened to exert themselves in a suitable 
manner for the conversion and salvation 
of their fellow-countrymen. 

The young inquirer received with evident 
delight the information that, as every con- 
verted soul is a new instrument in the hands 
of God for carrying on His gracious work, 
it could not be right for any to receive with- 
out an attempt to communicate, seeing we 
are to do good unto all men as we have 
opportunity. | 

His desire then was to be directed as to 
the kind of employment in which he ought 
to engage ; and on being advised to gather 
a few neglected children around him on the 
Lord’s day, and endeavour to sow in their 
hearts the good seed which is the word of 
God, he stated that this very thing had oc- 
cupied his thoughts. He was soon assisted 
in obtaining a suitable room, and ere long 
he found himself at the head of a very in- 
teresting and promising Sabbath-school ;— 
the first, it may be said, ever formed in that 
kingdom on a principle and with an object 
analogous to those which influence and di- 
rect such benevolent operations in England. 
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What is called a Sunday-school has long 
existed in each parish of the capital; but a 
slight acquaintance with them is sufficient 
to convince us that the religious instruction 
communicated is very meagre, and that no 
effort is made to apply the perfect law of the 
Lord to the converting of the soul. They 
are, in fact, parish schools, taught on the 
Sabbath for the convenience of apprentices, 
that they may receive secular instruction to 
fit them for mechanical employments. 

The laws of Sweden strictly prohibit any 
interference by foreigners with the religious 
education of Swedish youth, and this in 
order to preclude any influence that would 
tend to withdraw members from the Lutheran 
national Church. All the inhabitants of the 
land are members of that Church, and dissent 
was not at that time sanctioned. A Swede, 
on leaving his Church, at the time referred to, 
exposed himself, according to the letter of 
the law, to the confiscation of his property, 
and banishment from the land of his fathers. 
It is manifest that the object of these old 
laws was to prevent for ever the re-intro- 
duction of Popery into the country, and 
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they have proved most effectual for this pur- 
pose; but, the terms employed being general, 
they restrain and hinder Protestant labourers 
who may not be of the Lutheran Church, to 
an extent not now desired by many adhe- 
rents of that creed. It is necessary that all 
efforts to do good in Sweden, made by 
members of other Churches, should be purely 
disinterested; and that the revival and 
extension of vital Christianity, not the en- 
largement of any particular denomination, 
should be the object aimed at. Such being 
the state of things, the Missionary at Stock- 
holm did not feel himself justified in giving 
any personal attention to the newly-formed 
Sabbath-school: he never visited it, though 
its interesting teacher made _ frequent 
application for advice, and for aid by dona- 
tions of Tracts, New Testaments, d&c., for 
the use of the children attending it. This 
essay to do good was most encouraging ; but 
our young friend did not confine himself to 
this branch of religious enterprise. He 
visited many workshops in the capital dur- 
ing his moments of leisure from his own 
business, and succeeded in prevailing on 
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numbers of his own class to provide them- 
selves with the Holy Scriptures at a reduced 
price. Early on the Sabbath morning he 
went out with a supply of religious tracts, 
and, visiting the cottages of the poor, and 
the dwellings of the more highly favoured, 
distributed his precious messengers, accom- 
panying the gift with a word of exhortation 
or admonition, especially inviting the neg- 
lectors of the house of God to attend some 
place of public worship. When the public 
services of the holy day were closed, as also 
on some of the week-day evenings, he was 
found surrounded by little companies of the 
truly pious, who sought, by intercourse with 
him, to learn the way of the Lord more 
perfectly, and not a few of whom were aided 
in the pursuit of spiritual things by his 
Scriptural counsels. Thus did he faithfully 
employ the grace given unto him, and be- 
come prepared for further usefulness. 
Towards the close of the year 1834, 
Tellstrém called again on the Missionary, 
evidently on a new and special errand. His 
countenance was unusually grave, and his 
whole appearance deeply serious. He ex- 
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pressed the apprehension that his counsellor 
would be offended at his boldness on the 
present occasion, for he had been indulging 
a desire which probably would never be 
realised. Some time ago, he stated, he had 
met with a work describing the destitute 
condition of that portion of his fellow- 
countrymen who inhabited the wilds of 
Lapland. Their temporal privations were 
numerous and afilictive, but their spiritual 
darkness and ignorance were still more dis- 
tressing. They were, no doubt, connected 
with the several parishes into which the 
country is divided, and may all have re- 
ceived baptism. But from the habits of 
life necessary to their position, and the little 
that was done for their religious improve- 
ment, several of the clergymen being ig- 
norant of their language, they could only be 
regarded as baptized heathens. ‘O!” he 
said, with peculiar earnestness, ‘I desire 
most ardently that I may be employed for 
the good of these semi-barbarians. Tell me 
if I am wrong in cherishing such a desire.” 

Considering it possible that he might 
have been carried away by some sudden im- 
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pulse, the Missionary put him to the test 
on a variety of points connected with the 
work in which he longed to engage. An 
opportunity was thus given him of examin- 
ing himself fully on the whole matter. The 
language, he was informed, is difficult of 
acquirement; it is scarcely possible, we are 
told, to master it, so as to speak it with 
that correctness of enunciation which is 
requisite if the speaker is to be understood 
by the people. ‘I have thought of this,” 
he replied; ‘‘and I inquired at the Royal 
Library whether a grammar of the language 
existed ; and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, and being shown a copy of the Lappish 
and Latin grammar, I inquired at all the 
book-shops for a copy without success. Re- 
turning to the Royal Librarian, I asked him 
to lend me the copy I had seen. This he 
said he could not do; but, after consulting 
his register of publications, he assured me 
that a number of copies must be unsold 
somewhere. I then asked permission of the 
booksellers to search amongst their old 
stock; and at length I found a bundle of 
this grammar in sheets. A copy was soon 
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bound; and having made a beginning in 
Latin in early life, while my benefactor, the 
Pastor of my native parish, who designed to 
educate me for the ministry, lived, I found 
that 1 knew enough for my purpose. I now 
procured a New Testament in the language of 
Lapland; and, after much labour, I may 
venture to say that the language will not 
form an insurmountable difficulty.” 

He was then told of the privations as 
respects food which must be encountered 
there. <A great part of the year neither 
vegetables nor farinaceous substances can 
be obtained; nothing but the flesh of the 
rein-deer in various forms. ‘ This,” he 
said, “‘ has never troubled me a moment. 
If the Lord sends me there, He will support 
me there.” 

He was further reminded of the extreme 
cold of that northern region, and the dif- 
ficulty for one brought up further south to 
endure it; the cold at Stockholm seldom 
exceeding 15 degrees below zero, whilst in 
Lapland it is often beyond 40, and the 
miserable huts of the Lapps afford but 
slender protection. His answer was re- 
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markable, and showed that he had been 
sitting down to count the cost. ‘I have 
thought of all this,” he said; ‘“‘and during 
the most severe cold of this winter I have 
made the experiment by walking up and 
down the stone stairs and about the open 
court where I lodge, without shoes or 
stockings: and having suffered nothing be- 
yond the mere personal inconvenience, I 
feel assured that I may venture on the 
severities of a winter in Lapland without 
apprehension ; for it would seem that I am 
specially fitted for such a work.” 

Finally, he was warned of the sacrifice of 
Christian intercourse which he must make, 
the absence of the means of grace, and the 
distance from good counsellors, which must 
follow his engaging in this work. It now 
appeared that he felt the full force of the 
apostle’s words: ‘* What mean ye to weep 
and to break mine heart? for I am ready 
not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
‘‘ This,” he said with deep emotion, ‘ has 
been my great difficulty. I am so ignorant 
and have yet so much to learn, so wayward 
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and require such faithful dealing, so weak 
and so need the support of Christian fellow- 
ship, that, looking to myself, I might well 
dread leaving the rich advantages and dear 
friends of Stockholm as destructive to my 
piety ; but if God my Saviour is calling me 
to Lapland, shall I be presumptuous in 
appropriating the promise, ‘ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world ?’ 
And if His presence go with me, what more 
do I need?” 

When this dear disciple of Jesus had 
thus been put to the test, and it evidently 
appeared that he had carefully considered 
the whole subject, and that, constrained by 
the love of Christ, he deliberately offered 
himself to God for this special duty and 
service, he was encouraged to cherish his 
praiseworthy desire, to continue his prepa- 
ratory labours, and to wait with patience 
until the Lord should open the door for 
him. He was informed of the singular 
coincidence, that the Missionary had recently 
received a sum of money from friends in 
England, (unknown to this present day,) to 
be employed for the spiritual benefit of 
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Lapland, which, though not sufficient to 
warrant his being sent there at present, 
especially as ecclesiastical difficulties stood 
in the way, was yet a proof that God was 
leading the minds of some of His servants 
to feel deeply for that part of the country 
which so much occupied his own thoughts. 
He was told that the formation of a Swedish 
Missionary Society in close connexion with 
the Lutheran Church was an event expected 
soon to take place; and that, although the 
Society would be formed with special re- 
ference to purely pagan lartds, yet it was 
not improbable that Lapland might be in- 
cluded within its sphere of operation. Thus 
the matter was left in the hands of Him 
who doeth all things well, and who sends 
by whom He will send. 

To afford Tellstr6m some opportunity of 
preparing for this important work, he was 
advised to leave his secular calling, and 
labour as a City Missionary, as far as might 
consist with his preparations for Lapland. 
As a colporteur for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, something was obtained to- 
wards his support; and he was told that the 
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money received from England for Lapland 
was available for him, as one designated by 
God for this Jabour of love. He was re- 
quested not to allow himself to be in any 
strait, but to apply to the Missionary when 
he needed assistance. Often was he asked, 
‘© Are you not in want of aid?” but his 
cheerful reply always was, ‘‘ I have need of 
nothing.” On one occasion, as the Mis- 
sionary subsequently ascertained, he really 
was in difficulty. Some articles of clothing 
had to be renewed, and he thought of asking 
help from the Lappish fund. He did not 
apply; and, on being questioned as to the 
reason, he said, ‘‘I could not think of 
touching this holy Missionary money, while 
T had silver in my own possession ; and yet it 
cost me a struggle to part with the silver 
tablespoon which a noble sponsor gave me 
at my baptism.’’ Such a gift is treasured 
as an heirloom in Swedish families ; but this 
conscientious youth sold the spoon to meet 
his necessity, rather than solicit a penny of 
the “holy Missionary money.” It is not 
unworthy of notice, that when Tellstrém 
was actually leaving the capital for his long- 
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cherished enterprise, he received, among 
other instances of Christian goodwill, the 
gift of a silver tablespoon. The donor 
knew nothing of the incident related above ; 
but Tellstrém, deeply affected by the gift, 
hastened to an engraver, and had the words, 
“Verily I say unto you, There is no man 
that hath left house, or parents, or brethren, 
or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s 
sake, who shall not receive manifold more 
in this present time, and in the world to 
come life everlasting,” inscribed on it: and 
with this delightful assurance daily before 
his eyes, he went on his way rejoicing in 
the God of his salvation. 

The Swedish Missionary Society was 
formed on January 6th, 1835; and, as Tell- 
strém was the first Missionary employed, a 
reference to the origination of the Society 
will not be out of place here. The writer of 
this account felt it to be his duty, on reach- 
ing Stockholm in 1830, to establish a 
monthly Missionary prayer-meeting in the 
English chapel. This meeting was attended 
by very few until the close of 1831; when 
the services were conducted, and portions of 
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the Wesleyan Missionary Notices read, in the 
Swedish language, and the meetings became 
available to the inhabitants of Stockholm 
generally. There was no longer any occa- 
sion to complain of small audiences: the 
place was soon too strait to accommodate 
those who desired to attend, and the in- 
terest manifested in the Missionary intel- 
ligence was deep and practical. A collection 
was made at the close of each meeting; and 
the amount contributed proved that the 
Swedes, though generally poor, sincerely 
sympathized with the Mission work. Gold 
rings and other trinkets, silver spoons, snuff- 
boxes, and even watches, were frequently 
found among the offerings presented at the 
monthly Missionary prayer-meetings. To- 
wards the end of 1833 many expressed a 
desire to see the formation of a Missionary 
Association, auxiliary to the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society; and such an institution 
would, no doubt, have been successful. But 
the Missionary stated his conviction that 
the time had not yet come; as he longed 
to see the Swedish National Church come 
forward and acknowledge the great prin- 
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ciple, that zt is the sacred duty of Christians 
to spread Christianity; and having some 
hope that this principle would ere long be 
publicly recognised by at least some of the 
more influential clergymen and members of 
that Church, he advised the zealous friends 
of Missions to delay their purpose for a 
season. Meantime a Missionary Journal 
was started in June, 1834, by four friends 
in connexion with the Missionary ; and thus 
the whole question was brought before the 
public. The same friends prepared a sketch 
of rules and plans of operation for a Swedish 
Missionary Society; and several distin- 
guished men—including His Excellency 
Count Rosenblad, Minister of Justice, 
General Count Sparre, the Bishop of 
Stockholm, the Bishop of Gétheborg, the 
Rev. Dr. Petterson—took the question of the 
formation of a Missionary Society into their 
serious consideration. All who met together 
acknowledged the propriety of the measure ; 
but fearing, from the general state of re- 
ligion in the country, that little would be 
effected, they were unwilling to make the 
venture, and connect their names with an 
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enterprise which in all probability would 
prove unsuccessful. 

Several meetings were held without any 
decision being come to; and, learning that 
a meeting was appointed for the afternoon of 
January 6th, 1835, at which either the 
Society would be formed, or the project 
entirely dropped, the Missionary had his 
mind strongly exercised. During the greater 
part of the preceding night he could not 
rest, and was much engaged in prayer. 
Towards morning, it was impressed on his 
mind, “ You must go to Mr. K.; and, re- 
minding him that this is the festival of the 
Epiphany, say to him that of all days in the 
year this is the most suitable for the birth- 
day of a Missionary Society.” An effort 
was made to dismiss this supposed fanciful 
impression ; but such was the excitement of 
the Missionary’s mind, that he felt it to be 
his duty to go to Mr. K., and make the 
communication, that he might, if he deemed 
it prudent, present it at the meeting. The 
distinguished men named above met, with 
others; conversed freely and fully on the 
subject; acknowledged the propriety of a 
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ie which nevertheless they feared to take ; 
and seemed disposed indefinitely to adjourn 
the matter, hoping for a more convenient 
season. Mr. K. then stated his conviction 
that a decision ought to be come to at once ; 
saying, ‘* We have all been at church to 
celebrate the manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles ; and a more fitting day on which 
to form a Missionary Society cannot be 
found in the whole calendar.” It seemed 
as if new light had arisen on the mind of 
the venerable Minister of Justice: for heat 
once exclaimed, with great seriousness and 
fervour, ‘“‘It is true; it is true! and al- 
though we cannot to-day arrange all the 
details, I declare, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, that 
the Swedish Missionary Society is this day 
established; and may God grant to it His 
prospering blessing !”’ 

The laws of the Society were submitted to 
the King in Council, as is usual in such 
cases ; and he at once affixed his name and 
seal to the document, giving the sanction 
of Government to the undertaking. 

It was resolved that the monthly concert 
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of prayer should be regularly observed ; and 
when some doubts were expressed as to the 
propriety of Lutheran clergymen using the 
pulpit of the Methodist chapel, though the 
place was for various reasons considered the 
most suitable, the Bishop of Gdétheborg, 
Dr. Wingard, (afterwards Archbishop, ) asked 
the privilege of leading the way; and on 
the 4th of May, 1835, this excellent Prelate 
presided at the first Missionary prayer- 
meeting ever conducted by a clergyman of 
the Lutheran Church in Sweden. He de- 
livered a suitable exhortation from the 
words, ** And other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear My voice; and 
there shall be one fold, and one Shepherd.” 
The interesting lesson taught by this pas- 
sage was not lost on the Swedish Missionary 
Society, as 1s evident from the selection of 
the place of meeting, the appointment of 
the Wesleyan Missionary as Foreign Secre- 
tary, and the fact that until the contribu- 
tions were required for direct Missionary 
labour, repeated donations were forwarded 
to various divisions of the Lord’s host 
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actively engaged in conflict with the powers 
of darkness on the heathen field. The Mis- 
sionary Seminary at Basle, the Missions of 
the Moravian Brethren, the London and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Societies, shared in 
the bounty of this truly catholic institution. 
Latterly the extension of the work in Lap- 
land has been such as to employ nearly all the 
resources of the Swedish Missionary Society ; 
and other institutions have been formed, 
sending out Swedish Missionaries to China, 
India, and Africa. 

The way was now opened for Tellstrém to 
realise his long-cherished desire of going to 
Lapland. But great caution was necessary. 
So jealous are the Swedish authorities of 
everything like foreign influence in their 
church-arrangements, that the Missionary, 
though himself a member of the Board, 
could not propose Tellstrém for the work in 
Lapland; more especially as the Swedish 
Missionary Society had no power to intrude 
an agent on a Lapland parish. The Mis- 
sionary having a slight acquaintance with 
the Bishop of Hernésand, in whose diocese 
Lapland is situated, addressed a letter to 
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him, frankly stating all the circumstances 
of the case. Dr. Franzen immediately 
replied, considering the offer a direct inter- 
vention of Providence in favour of Lapland, 
and saying that he would most willingly 
give Mr. Tellstrém an official appointment 
as Catechist, if the Swedish Missionary 
Society would support him. 

With this letter the matter was placed 
before the Directors; and the desire of the 
Bishop was at once, without any hesitation, 
complied with. This is only a specimen of 
the manner in which good is to be done by 
foreign Missionaries in such countries as 
Sweden. The Missionary may do much, if 
he does not appear to be doing it; but if 
determined to stand out as the visible agent, 
he will stand alone, and never gain the 
co-operation of the clergy of the National 
Church in many things regarding which 
that co-operation is of vital consequence. 
Tellstrém was, to his great joy, informed 
of the decision of the Directors, not more 
than three of whom ever saw him previous 
to his departure to Lapland as the Society’s 
agent. But, what was a greater comfort to 
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him, a large meeting of pious persons was 
held at the house of the Missionary, when 
this devoted young man was suitably ad- 
dressed and commended to God in solemn 
prayer. It was truly a time of “refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord;” every 
heart in this unwonted gathering was en- 
gaged in the hallowed services; and the 
whole season will ever be memorable. In 
the month of July, 1835, this chosen and 
faithful servant of the Lord sailed from 
Stockholm for the port of Umea, from 
whence he was to proceed inland to Lyck- 
sele, in which place he would receive further 
preparatory instructions from the clergyman 
stationed there, before entering on his duties 
amongst the Laplanders. 

Always ready for every good word and 
work, he held his first Missionary prayer- 
meeting on board the vessel,—the first 
Monday of the month occurring during the 
voyage. Arrived at the parish of Lycksele, 
he immediately commenced. that course of 
study, chiefly in the Lappish language, which 
was to qualify him for his important work ; 
but his ardent soul longed for opportunities 
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of doing good. On the first Sabbath of his 
residence in the parish, there was forenoon 
service in the church, but no other public 
or social means of grace throughout the day. 
He desired to make some addition to this ; 
but, knowing the restrictive ecclesiastical 
laws, and the general prejudice against lay- 
men interfering with engagements consi- 
dered to belong to the province of the clergy, 
he was aware that he must act with caution. 
But his usual modest and self-denying pru- 
dence did not now forsake him. Addressing 
himself to the Pastor, he asked whether he 
could be permitted to read the Epistle for 
the day, and a sermon of Luther’s, or 
some other orthodox divine, upon it, to the 
numerous servants of the establishment, at 
such an hour in the afternoon or evening as 
might be convenient. The reply was most 
encouraging; and on the next Sabbath the 
household was assembledin Tellstr6m’s room. 

During the week many of the villagers 
requested to be allowed to join the little 
company; but Tellstrém objected, on the 
ground that he had only permission to 
gather the household belonging to the par- 
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sonage, and that he had no power to extend 
the privilege. The urgency of the people, 
however, was so great that he promised to 
consult the Pastor; and the result was a free 
permission for anyone to attend. The num- 
ber so increased in a few weeks, that the 
Pastor, who had been repeatedly present, to 
Tellstr6m’s surprise and delight, said, ‘‘ This 
crowding is quite inconvenient ; and yet your 
service must do good. I advise you, there- 
fore, to hold the meeting in the church in 
future, which I shall order to be opened for 
you.” This was just what our young friend 
longed for, but scarcely dared to anticipate ; 
and large numbers attended in the more 
commodious place of meeting, — many 
of them to the profiting of their souls. 
Previous to the first Monday of the month 
after his reaching Lycksele, Tellstrém, with 
the permission of the Pastor, intimated in 
a neighbouring village his intention of 
holding a Missionary prayer-meeting there. 
The prudence of our friend was manifested 
in giving his meetings the title of Missionary 
or Temperance, as any prejudice awakened 
by such meetings would be slight in com- 
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parison of what he would have had to en- 
counter if he, not being a clergyman, 
announced purely religious assemblies, But 
when he narrated the triumphs of the 
Gospel in pagan lands, he did not fail to 
press that Gospel upon the attention and 
acceptance of his hearers; and when he 
reasoned of ‘‘ temperance,” he did not lose 
sight of ‘‘ righteousness and a judgment to 
come.”’ On the occasion now referred to, 
he expected to meet a very limited number 
of Swedish settlers ; but, to his surprise and 
dismay, he found, on approaching the house, 
avery large gathering of people, attracted 
by the novelty of this, the first Missionary 
prayer-meeting ever announced at that 
place. Every corner of the dwelling was 
crowded, and many gathered around it. 
Not being prepared for such an audience, 
and never having addressed such a congre- 
gation before, his spirit failed within him, 
and he felt disposed to flee from the people. 
This, however, would have involved a breach 
of promise injurious to his character and 
work ; and he wished to retire for a short 
time, that he might “speak to his Father 
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about it.” But this was impracticable ; and, 
casting himself on the Lord, he proceeded, 
with much fear and trembling, to give outa 
hymn, after which he fell on his knees, to 
lead the devotions of the people. His own 
description of that approach to the throne 
of grace, given in a letter to the Missionary, 
is, “‘ Never in my life, whether in the closet, 
the family, the social circle, or the church, 
have I experienced such a season of prayer 
as this proved to be: it seemed as if the 
Holy Spirit placed before me, syllable by 
syllable, every word I was to utter before 
God’s throne of grace. I arose perfectly re- 
assured, and had no difficulty in going on 
with the service.” 

Leaving Tellstréim for a time engaged in 
completing his preparations, we shall briefly 
glance at the country of his choice. 


CHAPTER II. 


Laglant. 


Tue word “ Lapland,” or “ Laponia,”’ the 
name by which this part of the country is 
distinguished, is said to be derived from an 
ancient Gothic root, signifying Witchcraft, 
and is repudiated by the inhabitants as a 
reproachful by-name. They call the land 
Same-ddnam ; the people Same, or one per- 
son Samelats. The country bearing the 
general name Lapland is situated in the 
north of Europe, and stretches from 64 to 
70 degrees north latitude. Though very 
extensive, it is so thinly peopled that not 
more than three inhabitants are found to the 
square mile. The country is divided into 
Russian, Norwegian, and Swedish Lapland ; 
but it is of the third division only that we 
now speak. Swedish Lapland has a popula- 
tion of about 10,000, distinguished as 
Forest Lapps, Fishing Lapps, and Mountain 
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Lapps; the first inhabiting land on the 
south-west, where various trees grow to a 
good height ; the second settling near lakes 
and rivers; whilst the last-named are the 
Laplanders proper. A lofty mountain-ridge 
separates Norway from Sweden, gradually 
sloping on the Swedish side. In this fjall, 
or mountain-district, vegetation diminishes 
as you ascend: a few birch dushes—they 
cannot be called ¢trees—grow at an elevation 
of 2,800 feet below the line of perpetual 
snow ; but the rein-deer moss (Lichen Rangi- 
Jerinus) is abundant, and may be found 
' within 800 feet of that line. From this 
point upwards vegetation ceases, and no 
Laplander pitches tent there. 

The climate is excessively cold. A Ger- 
man mining-engineer, who had frequently to 
travel southward from Hammerfest, told the 
writer, that in winter the mercury frequently 
froze, and he ascertained the degree of cold 
by striking the congealed mass with a ham- 
mer: if the mercury separated in globules, 
he knew the cold was less that 45 below 
zero; but if the substance yielded to the 
stroke like a piece of lead, the cold was 
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more than 45. Spring, summer, and 
autumn pass in about six weeks, all the 
rest of the year being dreary winter. Their 
year has been termed a day and a night. 
The summer sun never sets for about six 
weeks; and in winter, during the same 
period, he never rises above the horizon. 
The midnight sun-light, when all is hushed 
to repose, produces a strange effect on the 
solitary traveller. The Aurora Borealis ap- 
pears here in full splendour, streaming 
now in manifold colours, now purely white, 
and anon golden or blood-red, surrounding 
with a bow of radiance the snow-covered 
earth, like a halo of glory encircling a pale, 
cold marble statue. The moon is queen of 
the day as well as of the night ; and myste- 
riously beautiful, after a moonlight winter 
night, is the approach of day. The sun 
does not appear; but his proximity spreads 
over the sky the blush of morning, through 
which, as through a gauze veil, the moon 
and the waning stars shed a strange light. 
The country abounds with game, and 
large quantities are brought down in a frozen 
state to the Swedish towns for sale. Bears 
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are numerous in certain parts ; and the wolf, 
the lynx, the elk, the fox, the martin, with 
other animals, are also found. Not unfre- 
quently the Laplander makes bruin commit 
suicide. The process has been thus de- 
scribed: The Laplander goes to meet the bear, 
armed with a short, strong-pointed spear ; 
the animal, rearing himself, catches hold of 
the weapon with his fore-paws, and endea- 
vours to pull it out of the Laplander’s hand ; 
who, on his part, guides the point towards 
the bear’s heart. The pain of his pierced 
breast causes bruin to pull more desperately, 
till at length the spear enters his heart, and 
he drops to the ground, the easy prey of his 
opponent. 

It is, no doubt, difficult to ascertain the 
mineral resources of the country; but gold, 
silver, quicksilver, plumbago, lead, copper, 
and iron are found there, as also limestone, 
marble, and various descriptions of precious 
stones. Iron ore is very plentiful, and at 
Gelliware there is a mount nearly six miles 
long, 1,800 feet broad, and rising to a great 
height, which appears to be all iron, the 
specimens taken from it yielding from sixty 
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to eighty per cent. An Anglo-Swedish 
Company was formed some time ago to work 
this valuable deposit, and great expense 
incurred in erecting dwellings for the 
workmen, as well as in forming a line of 
communication with the Gulf of Bothnia, for 
the purpose of conveying the ore for ship- 
ment, and bringing food and other neces- 
saries to the residents. There is reason to 
apprehend, however, that the attempt is a 
failure; and loud complaints have been 
made of the cruel neglect of those employed 
by the adventurers. 

The people are stunted in their growth, 
generally about four and a half feet in 
height. They have black hair, straight and 
stiff, and grey eyes, much elongated and 
slanting downwards, high cheek-bones, 
small lips, and a broad face, very sallow in 
its complexion, the men having very little 
beard. Their dress in summer is generally 
made of blue coarse cloth, braided with 
green or red. They are fond of ornament ; 
and a long coat covering the whole body, and 
trousers or poussa fastened round the ankle, 
with a cap of the same material, are the 
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usual fashion. The females dress in the 
same way, the chief distinction being that 
the lady carries her cap somewhat higher 
than her lord; and one might imagine 
that the peculiar style of female dress, 
known as the “‘ Bloomer ”’ costume, has been 
borrowed from Lapland. They never use 
linen; and they carry about with them 
various necessaries attached to a belt of 
leather, fastened round the waist, and 
covered with lead or tin ornaments. In 
winter the clothing is of skin, from the cap 
to the shoes. 

They dwell in huts, formed of upright 
_ slender poles, spreading at the bottom to a 
diameter of twelve or fifteen feet, and fas- 
tened together at the top, only leaving an 
opening for the smoke to ascend. This frame 
is covered with ‘‘ wallmar,” a very coarse 
thick baize; and a double loose fold forms 
the door. No one can stand upright in the 
hut; and all squat on the ground, which is 
well covered with deer-skins. The furniture 
does not include table or chair, and consists 
of a stone circle in the centre, within which 
the wood-fire is kindled, a chain descending 
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from the top to support the solitary pot 
which serves all culinary purposes, a wooden 
ladle, a basin with a handle, and a horn- 
spoon for each inhabitant. 

Travelling in the wilds of Lapland is 
scarcely possible during the brief summer ; 
for nearly the whole country is a morass; 
and in some parts the only road is formed 
by the trunks of trees, laid end to end on the 
surface of the ground. On these the pedes- 
trian, with soft seal-skin shoes, which yield 
to the pressure of the foot, pursues his toil- 
some way, crossing his feet athwart the log, 
occasionally slipping into the marsh, and 
getting out as be best may. Throughout 
the long winter all is frozen and firm; and 
then the principal danger is in losing your 
way, as no guideposts are to be found. 

The Laplander travels great distances on 
his *¢ skidor,” or snow-shoes, aided by his 
long staff. The snow-shoes are formed of a 
thin fir-deal, about six feet long by six 
inches broad, slightly turned up in front, 
and having a fastening for the foot about 
the centre. On these the experienced Lap- 
lander proceeds with amazing speed, and, 
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where the ground is inclined, has been known 
to overtake the deer, and even wolves. 

The ‘‘ ackia,”’ or sledge, drawn by a rein- 
deer, provides the most common mode of 
transit. This is shaped like a shoe, about 
four feet long and little more than one foot 
wide, covered in the front part, leaving only 
sufficient opening towards the back for the 
traveller to introduce his legs and the lower 
part of his body. When seated, the occu- 
pant is fastened in. The harness is ex- 
ceedingly simple, consisting of a strong 
thong, of rein-deer hide, fastened to the 
‘point of the sledge, passed forward under 
the body of the deer, and round his neck, 
and a cord attached to one of the horns of 
the animal and held in the driver’s hand ; 
though this apology for reins is the sole 
privilege of the leader of a company of 
travellers. Only one person can travel in 
a sledge; and if there be luggage, it must 
be deposited in another vehicle. A guide 
with a well-trained deer precedes the party, 
and the rest follow. 

The great difficulty to an inexperienced 
traveller is to preserve due equilibrium ; 
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though each is furnished with a short stick 
to aid him. A slight inequality in the 
ground will throw too much weight on one 
side, and, unless counteracted, the con- 
sequence will be an upset; which does not 
at all affect the deer. He goes right on, 
and his passenger must recover his right 
position as he best can. 

The German engineer above referred to 
was urged by a wealthy English gentleman 
to allow him to accompany him in one of his 
winter journeys from the North Cape. He 
was faithfully warned; but, longing for 
adventure, he started with the party. They 
had not proceeded far when the cry was 
heard, ‘‘ Stop, stop! Iam down ;” but it was 
not the custom to stop, and the oft-repeated 
cry was unavailing. Halting for refresh- 
ment, supplied from the pack-sledge, the 
Englishman vowed he would make up for 
the disagreeables of the day when he 
reached the inn. The German did not 
undeceive his companion; but when, after 
a good day’s journey, the party stopped, and 
the Laplanders began to dig in the snow, 
our countryman exclaimed, ‘‘ What are they 
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wasting time here for? tell them to push 
on;”’ and, to his dismay, received the an- 
swer, ‘* They are preparing our inn.” The 
English panacea was at once presented: 
‘‘ Offer them any amount of money to go 
on.” But the information was given, that 
here the party must remain for the night; 
and, wrapping around them their cloaks, 
they laid themselves down in the “inn” ex- 
cavated for them. 

The property of the Laplander consists 
chiefly of rein-deer; and large herds belong 
to some families. It is not uncommon for 
a family to possess 600 or 1,000; and even 
as many as 2,000 have been owned by one 
family. These hardy animals care for them- 
selves in the winter, seeking out with 
wonderful instinct the supply of rein-deer 
moss covered by the snow; and in the 
summer varying their food by eating leaves 
and dwarf-shrubs. Their flesh forms the 
principal sustenance of the people; their 
milk provides good nourishment, and is 
also made into cheese; the hide is useful 
for clothing, and the nerves furnish the 
females with sewing material. A good deer 
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will draw a sledge thirty miles without 
stopping; and under favourable circum- 
stances with great speed. Twice or three 
times that distance may be accomplished 
In one day. 

The Laplanders are shy, suspicious, and 
superstitious,—the natural result of oppres- 
sion and moral darkness. They worship 
stones, presenting to their idols offerings of 
deers’ horns. It is said that they never 
dance, and their very singing is melancholy. 
The first Christian churches were erected 
there in the sixteenth century, subsequent 
to the Reformation in Sweden; and the 
earliest Christian book in the language is 
dated 1619. There are thirteen parishes in 
Swedish Lapland; but in some the Incum- 
bent is ignorant of the language, and there- 
fore can do little to instruct his parishioners. 
Charms and omens are much regarded; and 
a leading superstition—the use of the 
divining-drum—continues in full force to 
this day. The writer has a specimen before 
him, supplied by his friend Tellstrom ; and, 
as a proof that the superstition 1s not ob- 
solete, the man who sold this drum became 
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exceedingly unhappy, and could not rest till 
he had procured another. The divining-drum 
is an oval or egg-shaped wooden hoop, six- 
teen and a half inches long, by ten wide at the 
broadest and five at the narrowest part. It 
is three inches deep, with a cross-bar inside, 
to give firmness, and to hold the drum by 
in the one hand. A covering of prepared 
rein-deer skin, the smooth side outwards, 
is spread tightly over the hoop, and is marked 
with a variety of figures with reddish dye. 
From the broad end hang fifty cords, about 
a foot long, made of leather covered with 
wire, and each having a brass ring or other 
distinguishing mark fastened at the end. 
Thirty-six similar cords, six inches long, are 
suspended from the narrow end. Whether 
these appendages are merely ornamental, or, 
as Tellstro6m was informed, form, the longer 
ones a chronicle of remarkable events, and 
the shorter a necrology of distinguished per- 
sons, the writer cannot decide, though he 
inclines to trust the accuracy of Tellstrém’s 
information. A pointer, made of deer’s 
horn and ornamented with coloured beads, 
is laid loosely on the cover of the drum; 
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and, taking a small hammer of the same 
material in his right hand, the diviner, by 
striking the drum, causes the pointer to 
move about on the surface; and when it has 
reached a certain mark, he professes to dis- 
cover, and proceeds to disclose to the appli- 
cant, the matter concerning which his aid 
has been sought. The possessor of a divin- 
ing-drum occupies an important position 
amongst the people, and when he travels a 
separate sledge is provided for it. The drum 
is carefully concealed from females, and they 
are not allowed to touch it. 

This superstition is sometimes turned 
against themselves. A constable was ap- 
plied to by a Laplander who had been robbed. 
The man strongly suspected a neighbour of 
being guilty of the robbery, but had not 
sufficient evidence to convict him. The 
constable promised to use means for discover- 
ing the criminal; and, getting several men 
to surround a table, he placed on its centre 
a pocket-compass, necessary to him in 
travelling, declaring that this was his 
divining-drum. Placing the pole opposite 
the suspected man, he caused the needle to 
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revolve rapidly, saying that the point would 
stop opposite the guilty one. All eyes were 
fixed ; and when the needle rested, the man 
declared it was all nonsense, and changed 
his place for a second trial. A correspond- 
ing change was easily made in the position 
of the compass; and, lo! the needle stopped 
again opposite the same man. He now 
requested to try it himself, and the constable 
allowed him to do so; when, on being 
pointed at a third time, he openly confessed 
his fault, and restored the property to its 
rightfal owner. He then sought a private 
interview with the constable, and offered to 
purchase at any cost this divining-drum, as 
it was the best he had ever seen. Of course 
the constable, for sufficient reasons, declined 
compliance. 


CHAPTER III. 


Gellstram ant Lapland. 


In the land and amid the circumstances 
above described Tellstr6m commenced his 
self-denying labours. He sought, in the 
first instance, opportunities for addressing 
adults ; but the nomadic habits of the Lap- 
pish families made this almost impracticable. 
The Laplanders are very much at the mercy 
of their herds. So long as there is an 
abundant supply of food the deer remain 
stationary, but whenever it becomes scarce 
they snuff the wind and set off in search of 
greater plenty ; and unless the family were 
to strike their tents and follow, the wealth 
of the household would soon be lost. Annual 
and semi-annual markets are held on the 
borders, to which Swedish merchants resort 
for barter; and Tellstrém attended at the 
first of these which he heard of, in the hope 
of preaching the unsearchable riches of 
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Christ to a congregation of Laplanders. 
But, alas! he was painfully disappointed. 
On the evening before the market opened 
a jar of ardent spirits was placed at each 
booth, and the Lapps were informed, as 
they arrived, that they might freely partake 
without charge. The result may easily be 
anticipated: the poor creatures were in a 
state of helpless intoxication during the 
whole market, and were plundered by the 
designing visitors. 

After repeated unsuccessful attempts, and 
a careful survey of the entire field, it was 
found that the only efficient—perhaps the 
only possible—mode of doing good to any 
extent amongst the Laplanders would be 
the establishment of schools, where the 
children, taken from their parents for the 
space of two years, and lodged, clothed, and 
fed at the expense of the Missionary Society, 
might receive a sound Christian education, 
and be restored to their respective families 
as “lights shining in a dark place.” This 
course was resolved on; and as Tellstrom 
was as successful in finding out, or instru- 
mentally converting and raising up, suitable 
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agents who, having always lived on the 
spot, were prepared for the severities and 
privations of the climate, as he had been in 
other departments of labour, the Missionary 
Society was soon enabled to make arrange- 
ments for the establishment of three schools, 
each fitted up for eighteen scholars. The 
children were to be boarded at the houses 
of the Swedish settlers, and the expense for 
boarding each was about £3 a year,—no 
great amount certainly, though the aggre- 
gate, added to the expense of education, 
pressed heavily on the slender funds of the 
infant Missionary Association. 

When all the preliminary arrangements 
were completed, Tellstrém found a difficulty 
in persuading the Lappish parents to entrust 
their children to his care. Nor need we 
wonder at the unwillingness of the Lap- 
landers to accept proffered favours from the 
Swedish side. An energetic female, of 
Lycksele parish, regretting that all these 
expensive preparations should be made 
fruitlessly, set out alone on a tour through 
Lapland, and returned in about a fortnight 
with twenty-eight children to be placed at 
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school. Eight schools now exist in different 
Lappish parishes, all growing out of the 
original establishment at Lycksele. These 
are under the care of pious Catechists, 
several of whom gratefully acknowledge 
Tellstrém as their spiritual father. Nearly 
3,000 children have passed through the 
schools during the thirty years of their 
existence, numbers of whom have not only 
received useful instruction, but have become 
‘wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus.” 

This change in the mode of labouring for 
the regeneration of Lapland did not prevent 
Tellstrém from itinerating when he deemed 
it desirable, as well as employing himself 
for the benefit of the Swedish settlers. In 
the spring of 1838 he received permission to 
visit Stockholm; and during that brief’ visit 
he preached more than once in the Wesleyan 
chapel to crowded congregations. At the 
close of his last sermon he referred to the 
scarcity of religious books among the Swedes 
on the borders of Lapland, and alluded to 
the very long winter nights, when they 
would gladly spend some time in reading. 
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He asked the Christians of Stockholm to 
aid their needy brethren by sending with 
him, on the following Tuesday morning, 
such good religious books as they could 
well spare from their libraries ; adding, ‘‘ I 
have not sought Pastor Scott’s consent for 
making this appeal; but I feel persuaded 
that he will not only not be offended, but 
gladly receive at his house such books as 
you may bring there to-morrow.”’ So many 
responded to this appeal, that on Monday 
evening three large chests were filled with 
books, of religious character, in great variety, 
and carried on board the steamer for Umea. 
Nor did the good work end here. During 
the voyage the captain observed the quan- 
tity of luggage which Tellstr6m had with 
him, saying that the expense of transport 
would be considerable. The good Catechist 
explained that the boxes referred to were 
filled with good books, which pious Chris- 
tians in Stockholm were sending up to their 
destitute fellow-countrymen in Lapland. 
The captain was deeply moved by this 
statement, and immediately said, ‘ Well, 
if Christians in Stockholm have given you 
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the books, I shall cheerfully remit the 
freight; and, should my owners complain, I 
shall pay it myself.” 

With these books and subsequent addi- 
tiqgns several parish-libraries have been 
formed in Lapland, and an impulse given 
in favour of religious literature, which has 
issued in the formation of a Society, princi- 
pally composed of young men, called ‘‘ The 
Friends of the Word.” The Society employs 
its funds in purchasing good books, and 
publishing once a year a selection made by 
Tellstr6m of choice pieces from larger works 
not accessible to the many. A Temperance 
Society, on the original basis, and a Mis- 
sionary Society, have also been established 
by this devoted man; and thus the religious 
principle and feeling formed around him 
have been organized and directed to practical 
and useful results. 

That Tellstrém might be at liberty for 
these services, he was allowed to have an 
assistant Catechist to carry on the business 
of education during his absence. His fre- 
quent and long journeys were not only 
fatiguing, but dangerous ; and could only be 
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persevered in under the influence of that 
constraining love of Christ, and of the souls 
of men, which formed the mainspring of his 
whole life. During the winter months the 
traveller may direct his course to almost 
any part of the country; but the dangers of 
that stern season, though of a different 
character, are no less numerous and alarm- 
ing than those to be encountered in summer 
travelling. There is very little sun-light 
for some months; the cold is excessive; 
the extended fields of pure white snow affect 
the eyes very seriously ; no pathway appears 
in the desert, for, if made by one traveller, 
it is covered by drift ere the next approaches ; 
and when the miserable hut of the native is 
reached, few indeed are the comforts it 
presents. It may be questioned whether the 
hole dug in the snow—a very common lodg- 
ing there—is not a preferable residence. 
Poorly defended against the cold, the fire 
burning in the centre of the hut seems in- 
dispensable; and yet, so distressing is the 
dense smoke emitted by the burning wood, 
that only a choice of evils is presented ; 
whilst such is almost uniformly the filthy 
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condition of the place, that Tellstrém found 
it necessary to carry with him a change of 
raiment, that in the morning, ere leaving 
his quarters for the night, he might expose 
for a season to the extreme cold the gar- 
ments slept in, and thus freeze to death the 
myriads of intruders which had assailed 
him during the hours of rest. The expo- 
sures to peril from cold are of course con- 
stant, and one of the means of preservation 
might have its use in other countries. For 
some time the Treasurer of the Missionary 
Society could not understand the oft-repeated 
charges for “‘ hay’’ appearing in the accounts 
of the Catechists. He knew they kept neither 
horse nor ass, and was at a loss to compre- 
hend the purpose for which this hay ata 
high price was purchased. A conversation 
with Tellstrom explained the mystery. 

The most effectual protection of the feet, 
during the extreme cold, is secured by hav- 
ing the boots made large as well as strong, 
and packing the feet in soft hay; which has 
to be frequently changed ; and thus a supply 
of hay formed a necessary part of the 
travelling Catechist’s winter equipment. 
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The danger of losing the way is also con- 
stant, though with native guides it may 
generally be avoided ; and Tellstrém, during 
the winter of 1838-9, nearly fell a victim to 
this danger. He set out on one of his jour- 
neys of mercy, believing that, having been 
some time in the country, he might save 
the expense of a guide. He walked a great 
distance, and his strength began to give 
way. Feeling his watch in the dark, he was 
convinced that more than double the amount 
of time necessary to reach the place at 
which he aimed had been spent; and the 
painful conviction was forced upon him, that 
he had lost his way. Worn down by his 
exertions, benumbed with cold, and famish- 
ing with hunger, he thought that he had 
reached the end of his earthly journey. He 
solemnly committed his spirit into the hands 
of his redeeming God, and, alone in that 
vast wilderness, resigned himself to an un- 
known grave. As he was sinking down on 
the snow, he espied a light at no great dis- 
tance. Hope revived, and, making a des- 
perate effort, he crawled on his hands and 
knees towards what proved to be a human 
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dwelling, where he found shelter and such 
kind attentions as circumstances permitted. 
His life was prolonged, and he was removed 
to his home at Lycksele; but his constitu- 
tion received a shock from which it never 
fully recovered. An attack of acute rheumatic 
fever prostrated him for a lengthened period. 
But even in his sore affliction he was not 
idle. He was still able to speak and 
teach ; and, gathering his Lappish scholars 
around his bed, he continued his instructions 
and godly exhortations, whilst many adults 
received spiritual benefit from marking his 
cheerful resignation under sufferings so 
severe. At the close of nearly two years 
there was some improvement, and he dic- 
tated this message to the Missionary in 
Stockholm : ‘ Rejoice with me in the im- 
provement of my health: I can now raise 
my hand to my mouth, and turn myself in 
bed.” It was evident that Tellstrém must 
come to Stockholm, if restoration to health, 
through the blessing of God on the use of 
suitable means, was to be expected; but 
how he was to be removed appeared an in- 
surmountable difficulty. The kind parish- 
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loners of Lycksele resolved to effect that 
removal over the thirty miles separating 
them from Umeda, at which port he could be 
put on board asteamer for Stockholm. They 
prepared a long box, not unlike a coffin, and 
placing in it an abundant supply of wool, 
the sufferer was bedded in the warm elastic 
material, and on a sledge was carefully con- 
veyed to the above-named town. He began 
to revive as soon as he reached the steamer, 
and there was no difficulty at Stockholm in 
transporting him to his lodging there. 

It was the high privilege of the writer to 
entertain this good man at his house during 
the progress of his recovery, and his pre- 
sence, conversation, and prayers proved a 
great comfort during a season of severe 
persecution. When so far restored as to 
contemplate resuming his work, the writer 
sought to dissuade Tellstrém from going 
back to Lapland, feeling assured that he 
would have a relapse there, whilst his 
labours as a City Missionary in the capital 
would prove an extensive blessing. With a 
look testifying his intense earnestness of 
spirit, and with the tears running down his 
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cheeks, he exclaimed, ‘‘O, do not hinder 
my return to Lapland! I must go back 
there; but I am willing to promise that, 
should my affliction return, I shall consider 
that my work in that field is done, and be 
fully at your disposal.” 

It was useless to attempt to alter his fixed 
purpose, and I could only admire the 
devotedness of the man who longed to return 
to the privations, toils, and perils of the 
Lappish Mission-work. He was commended 
to ‘ the God of all grace,” and went forth 
again to his labour of love. 

A marvellous change has passed upon the 
people since the commencement of this 
Mission to Lapland. Government authori- 
ties testify to the great diminution of crime ; 
markets are held where ardent spirits do not 
appear, and where fair trading takes place; 
and a pious and talented Swedish clergy- 
man, the late Rev. A.G. Sefstr6m, who was 
deputed by the Swedish Missionary Society 
to inspect the work in Lapland, was so im- 
pressed and affected by what he saw, that he 
wrote: ‘Old as Jam, had I not a family, 
for the care of which I am responsible, I 
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would seek to be removed from my comfort- 
able parish to Lapland, that I might engage 
in and promote this blessed and glorious 
work.” 

Tellstrém has ceased from labour and 
entered into rest. He departed this life on 
March 8th, 1862, in the fifty-first year of 
his age. The close of his life was in har- 
mony with its course; and the following 
translation of a communication on this 
subject, forwarded by a spiritual child and 
fellow-labourer, M. J. Nordfjell, forms a 
worthy termination to this simple narra- 
tive :— 

‘‘ Our loss is great, because of the removal 
of our dear brother Tellstrém from this field 
of labour. At the close of July, last year, 
when his disease, rheumatic gout, seemed to 
advance internally, he intimated that his 
end was approaching, and told me to be 
prepared for his removal. Our plans of 
operation for the advancement of the work 
of God among the Laplanders came under 
review, and he freely communicated his 
views as to what I should do when left to 
work alone. My distress was great at the 
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prospect of solitary effort; but he gave me 
rich encouragement, calling me to remember 
that I have an Advocate with the Father in 
heaven. After a season of quiet meditation, 
he broke out, under much emotion, in the 
following strains, which I at once wrote 
down :—‘ There is a God enthroned in heaven, 
a Father eternally kind and good; there is 
a God who spared poor sinners in virtue of 
His Son Jesus’s precious blood; there is a 
God who hears our humble prayers, and 
crowns every good work with success.’ The 
affliction increased, notwithstanding all the 
efforts to arrest its progress; sleep was denied 
the sufferer, all desire for food failed, and he 
pined away daily, whilst suffering agonizing 
and continued pain. Thus passed the re- 
mainder of 1861. With gratitude he re- 
ceived, in January, 1862, a supply of medi- 
cines from Stockholm and Umea, by the 
use of which he obtained some relief and 
rest. He carefully used the medicines sent, 
expressing at the same time his conviction 
that no earthly physician could help him, 
but that the great Physician in heaven 
would send help at the right time, for which 
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he would patiently wait. His bodily suffer- 
ings were for a season aggravated by inward 
conflicts, which were sometimes most severe. 
In writing down some of the last sayings of 
the departed, the love which flows from the 
Cross into the heart of a poor sinner blessedly 
appears. As I entered his room, on a cer- 
tain day, he said, ‘I have had to fight many 
severe battles during this sickness: but, glory 
and praise to my God, I have conquered in 
His might who was nailed to the cross for 
my sins; and I believe that this all-merciful 
Saviour will help me through my final hour.’ 
To some assembled friends he said, ‘My 
time is near an end: from my tenth year 
onwards my days have been passed in suf- 
fering and conflict, excepting the blessed 
seasons when I experienced from my God 
comfort and strength. Now, as I stand on 
the brink of the grave, and look back on my 
course of life, all appears a dream. But the 
hours in which God pardoned my sins, and 
cleansed my defilement by the blood of Him 
who died for us sinners, can never be for- 
gotten. Blessed be God, in the better country 
there is no unrest, no sin, no sorrow: 
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these are all left behind in this world of sin. 
Precious atonement, which has opened so 
bright a prospect through the gate of death! 
We cannot sufficiently thank and praise the 
Redeemer for His love.’ A change in his 
sickness taking place, presaging the near 
approach of dissolution, he requested us to 
pray ; and at the close he repeated distinctly 
the last words of the Lord’s Prayer, adding, 
‘The blood of Jesus blots out my sins ; Jesus 
has made a full atonement; Jesus sends all 
good to me, and I am graciously preserved.’ 
After a time, when I was alone with him, 
he said, ‘ What a wonderful power there is 
in the redeeming grace of Christ! Such 
blessed emotions arise within me, that my 
agony gives way.’ His wife entering, he 
asked for water, and, after drinking, said, 
‘Our blessed Lord in heaven gives earthly 
water to allay our bodily thirst; but He has 
also living water wherewith to quench the 
thirst of the soul.” When speech was 
almost gone, he stretched his hand towards 
a picture of Christ crucified in the room, and 
then, smiling, laid his hand upon his heart. 
We understood his meaning, and were com- 
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forted to think that in this state of mind he 
saw the dawning of his dying day. He 
desired us to pray, and we felt refreshed by 
communion with God. At the closing 
scene, I looked inquiringly on my dying 
fellow-labourer, and, with a radiant smile, 
he made a sign that all was peace. With 
his latest breath he gasped the name 
‘ Jesus,’ and went to be for ever with the 
Lord. 

“Thus has the Swedish Missionary 
Society’s most experienced labourer left the 
field of toil, and the Mission in Lapland 
loses much by his removal. He was favoured 
with extraordinary gifts, and wise discern- 
ment, with respect to Mission-work. He 
was a cross-bearer, and he bore the cross 
with patience. He was a diligent workman, 
faithful and most conscientious in his voca- 
tion. He now rests from his labours; but 
the good which he was the instrument of 
doing will go on though he has passed 
away. 

‘¢ Pastor Grénlund preached a memorable 
funeral sermon, and a great concourse of 
people listened weeping. The Laplanders 
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mourn his death, as the loss of a benefactor 
and father. His remains repose in the 
burying-ground of Asele church.” 


In closing this unvarnished narrative, it 
is not improper to say that this great and 
good work in Lapland is one of the 
fruitful branches of the Wesleyan Mission 
to Sweden. True, the denomination has 
not been enlarged by that Mission ; but pro- 
bably no part of the extended work of our 
Missionary Society has brought forth more 
abundant spiritual fruit, or will afford greater 
cause for holy Joy in the day when the books 
are opened. 

In the history of Tellstrém, we see what 
may be accomplished by one person, and 
that person in humble life, when he is de- 
voted toan object, and resolved to prosecute 
it, by the grace of God, with prudence, self- 
denial, and perseverance. May the perusal 
of this little book lead each reader to inquire, 
‘‘ Have I done, am I doing, all that I can, 
all that I ought, all that Christ and perish- 
ing sinners require of me, to save souls from 
death ?”’ 
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‘‘Therefore to him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
(James iv. 17.) 

‘¢ He that is not with Me is against Me; 
and he that gathereth not with Me scat- 
tereth abroad.” (Matt. xii. 30.) 


LONDON: 
R. NEEDHAM, PRINTER, 
PATERNOBTER-ROW. 
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